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Amos HILLBORN & Co,, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, 


BEDs, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


Nos. 21 and 23 N. Tenth Street, and 912 
and 914 Race Street, Phila. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 


are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W..COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 









































































































































































































































((HILDREN 'S SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Ages, 4to12. Parental care. Thorough instruction. 13th 
year. Sarah E. Fell, Principal. Mechanicsville, Bucks Co.,Pa. 


RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, Principat, 1202 Race St. 


HE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL AT 


Chelten Hills will re-open ninth month (September) 16th, 
1885. For Circulars, apply to E. W. and A. Heacock, Jenkin- 
town Pa. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


QWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


(HE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE.— 


Offers unusual advantages (full college and preparatory cour- 
ses) in General Science, Chemistry and Physics, Agriculture and 
Agricultural Chemistry, Modern Languages, Mechanic Arts, His- 
tory and Political Science, Civil Engineering. Special Course in 
Literature and Science for Ladies. All tuition free. Fall term 
opens September 9th, 1885. Address, Geo. W. ATHERTON, LL. D., 
President, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 


RUSKIN COTTAGE. 
SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 


A delightful autumn Health Resort, open during September and 
October at reduced rates. 


HANNAH T. PAUL. 
TA DIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
S. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


A FRIENDS’ FAMIL Y IN THE NORTHERN 


part of the City, will take a few young lady students as 
boarders. Home instruction in various branches will be given if 
desired. Reference Given. 
Address M. B. Office of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


! ANTED.—SMALL ADULT FAMILY TO | 


take furnished house and board occupants for rent. 
Address H. T., Office Friends’ Intelligencer. 


M° THER AND DAUGHTER WISH BOARD- 
ing with a Friends’ family by Oct. 1st, in vicinity of 15th 
and Race sts. Address, 1903 Arch St. 


& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 











de 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


jp Pien AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 

Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AQUILA J. LINVILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 

OR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 

Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 


Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- | 


dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ble Millinery, 446 Franklin Street, (formerly 212 Arch St.) | 
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] fi ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK,—HORSHAM 
- Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 
E. B. Webster, Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. 


‘[S4Ae G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 

removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


Pye en eee 
PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN STATIONERY. 








For correspondents 
Nos. 2 and 3 
are the best. 


For expert writers 
Nos 1 and 24 
are the best. 


LEWIS’ - per cent. LYE. 


Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 





The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, etc. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 
ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


VELTIES IN FROM FRANCE, GERMANY 
NO AND SCOTLAND. 


| More Fashionable Fancies. DRESS GOODS 
| More Ingenious Weavers. fs 


Finest Assortment Yet Shown. 


COOPER & CONARD, 
9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


-BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


E MARK Contains the Life and Essence of Animal 
TRAD Bones. We are now selling Baugh’s Strict- 

ly Pure Raw Bone Meal, also Baugh’s 
Ready Dissolved Pure Animal Bones, at 
very low prices. It would surprise farm- 
ers to know how very low they can pro- 
cure these brands from us. Send your 
name and address, and we will mail you 
our PHOSPHATE GUIDE. 


BAUGH & SONS, 20S. Del. Ave. Philada., Pa. 
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MY TRIUMPH. 


66 (\THERS shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 
And all I fail to win. 


“ What matter, I or they ? 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said, 
And life the sweeter made?” 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. - 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HAVE FRIENDS A CREED? 


WE frequently hear it said that Friends have no 

creed. If by this term weare to understand 
some fixed principles of belief, is the assertion true? 
And if true, is it a thing creditable to the Society ? 
To doubt or deny the force of evidence may flatter 
the vanity of a would-be philosophy, but will it in- 
crease the knowledge of men, or advance their hap- 
piness? The agnostic may lay claim to a superior 
mind on the ground that the proofs of the truth of a 
proposition are not sufficient to convince his judg- 
ment. If he is honest, may not the fault lie as much 
in the constitution of his mind as in the evidence pre- 
sented to it? To reject a thing that is true is as great 
a mistake as to believe a thing that is false. The 
truly wise are they that accept the one and reject the 
other. A man might deny the axioms and definitions 
of Euclid, but if he disbelieved them he would not 
advance very far in his knowledge of geometry. The 
beautiful mode of reasoning used in this science owes 
its excellence to the acceptance of certain truths 
deemed intuitive by all men; for we must not forget 
that the act of the mind called reasoning has its limi- 
tations, and requires certain things to be taken for 
granted, (either as having been previously proven or 
as being self-evident), before it can proceed in its 
demonstrations at all. It is so in all the sciences. 
They have their a, b, c’s as well as their advanced 
books. Now the question arises, Are there not certain 
truths that relate to the nature of the soul, and its 
probable destiny, which can be accepted as verities, 
without violating the canons of sound reasoning? 
And if so, what are they? Are they confined to con- 
sciousness and therefore internal, or may not some of 
them, at least, be external to the mind and received 
on the testimony ofothers? Perhaps nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand of what we call facts 
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in common life are received inthis way. Adiscovery 
is made by one man, verified by other men and ac- 
cepted as true by most men, unless it contradicts some- 
thing that has been previously acknowledged as true. 
May we not safely apply the same mode of reasoning 
to those principles on which our future happiness de- 
pends? Or must each individual confine himself to 
what transpires in his own mind, rejecting the ideas 
of all other men as not being satisfactory to him, be- 
cause he himself did not happen to perceive them ? 
Were this course pursued in common things orinthe 
sciences, would the knowledge of the world be as 
great as it now is? If each individua] were to con- 
fine himself to the revelations of truth made directly 
to his mind by the spirit of truth, would his knowl- 
edge of spiritual things be as accurate and extensive 
as it is to-day ? 

A community of knowledge implies the brother- 
hood of man, and is a universal law that requires to 
be acted on if we would progress in the scale of being. 
We may call the truths so accepted traditional, if we 
choose, but the unchangeable nature of truth will be 
our safeguard. 

Accepting this as a rule may we not adopt some 
things as having been already established? Among 
these is the existence of a Supreme Being whose fiat 
created the world and whose providence governs it ; 
the existence of a soul in us which by its manifesta- 
tions shows that it is something distinct from matter 
and not subject to the laws by which it is governed ; 
that thought is not simply the product of impressions, 
but may result from a spontaneous act of the mind; 
that the sense of right and wrong, of duty and obli- 
gation are made upon the mind by something exter- 
ior to itself; that this something must be of a higher 
order of intelligence than man; that impressions 
coming from suchea source assure us of our ability to 
hold intercourse with it, to the extent of understand- 


| ing the things it reveals to our consciousness; that we 


are continually reminded of the fact that our ability 
to perceive these impressions depends on our obey- 
ing them; obedience and disobedience drawing us 
closer to, or removing us farther from this source of 
life and light until we either grow in grace or fall 
very lew in the scale of being; that an infinitely 
wise and loving Creator may use other means to re- 
deem us from the last named condition ; that other 
souls may be so clothed with this divine life as to be- 
come these instruments of saving others from sin and 
its consequences ; and that, therefore, we may accept 
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the testimony of the apostle “that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself.” The life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ show us clearly that he was 
possessed of power more than human, and a knowl- 
edge of spiritual things greaterthan has ever fallen to 
the lot of man. To accept the latter as true and to 
imitate the former, must elevate us in the scale of 
being; for they open up the immortality of the soul 
so clearly as to remove all doubt and explain the 
true nature of permanent happiness in such a way as 
to reconcile the providence of God to the children of 
men. 

Had all men, in all ages, kept under the influence 
of the Divine Word, there would have been no ne- 
cessity forthe coming of Jesus, for he himself tells us 
that he came to call sinners and not the righteous to 
repentance. But herein is the great love of God shown 
that he did not abandon those who refused to listen 
to this Word until it was scarcely heard in their 
souls, but “sent his own beloved son that whosoever 
believed on him might not perish but have eternal 
life.” 

It appears to the writer that all who lay claim to 
the Christian name may acknowledge these things 
to be true without violating their convictions of 
truth. Were Christians to pay more attention to the 
things wherein they agree and lay less stress cn those 
wherein they differ, would not the love that distin- 
guished the Master abound more among them? 

And as God is said to be love,if men are to be 
leavened into his nature must it not be by cultivat- 
ing this attribute of the soul? 

The religion that elevates and ennobles is that 
which redeems, and if there is any other as well cal- 
culated to do these things as the Christian, as taught 
by its author and his immediate disciples, it is un- 
known to the writer. May it be practiced more and 
talked about less, is, or should be, the desire of us 
all. W. 


Ninth month 1st. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


IME never lingers,but rolls on withits own cease- 
less rapidity till lost in the great sea of immor 
tality. Do we sufficiently reflect on the claims this 
world has upon us in all points we hold connection 
with it, the much we receive from it, the part we 
should act to give our influence on the side of right 
to aid in building up the highest standard of morali- 
ty based on doing the will of God? “The Father 
worketh hitherto and I work,” said Jesus Christ the 
great head of our profession, and the record of his 
life will ever stand a living monument to glorify Je- 
hovah, throughout all the ages to come. Let us give 
our strength in his name with faith in a power di- 
vine to prepare agents and assign to each the portion 
suited to the ability required. Oh, the fitness is never 
lost sight of in his appointments, a beautiful fitness 
that sets the seal. As branches of the true vine may 
our fruits bear the insignia of holiness unto the Lord ; 

then the final summons will have no alarm. 

Sarau Hunt. 





From the (London) St. James Gazette. 


BURIAL-PLACE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


HE church and chapel of Chenies, the burial 
place of so many generations of Russells, is oc- 
casionally the object ofa pilgrimage by those who 
happen to take a pleasure in the delightful scenery of 
the Valley of the Chess, or who wish to see a place of 
no little historical interest. It is not unworthy of 
note that not so many miles from Chenies, in the 
middle of what are sometimes called the Bucking- 
hamshire Uplands, is another burial-place, certainly 
not less interesting than Chenies, and scarcely less 
pleasing to the lover of sylvan scenery. This is the 
burial-ground of the Society of Friends at Jordans, as 
it is called—a place about three miles to the east of 
Beaconsfield. Were it merely a burial-ground of a 
few undistinguished members of this sect, it might 
well have received little notice; but as the last rest- 
ing-place of William Penn and Isaac Pennington, it 
forms a kind of Mecca for the Quakers of the present 
time, and a place full of interest to any one who 
cares at all for the history or religious movement of 
this country. The late Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his 
life of Willam Penn, speaks of the subject of his 
work as being buried in the little village of Jordans: 
an inaccuracy which, though slight, is altogether 
misleading. Jordans, as it is called now, is no village 
at all—simply a spot near the western end of the 
parish of Chalfont St. Giles, and is at the present time 
a disused burying-ground with an old meeting-house 
and a cottage attached toit. Isaac Pennington’s son 
speaks of it as the burial-place of Friends belonging 
to Chalfonts meeting called Jordans; and elsewhere 
it is spoken of as Jordan’s meeting-house. So it 
would seem pretty obvious that there was probably 
in the early days of the Quaker movement a meeting- 
place here in some outbuilding belonging to a person 
called Jordan, and so the place itself got the name of 
Jordans. Penn in his last days lived at Ruscomb, on 
the eastern side of Berkshire, beyond Twyford and 
Waltbam St. Lawrence; and was no doubt buried 
here from a wish expressed by him to be placed near 
his first wife, and in a spot which, from the time when 
he came to the Chalfonts and saw Gulielma Springett 
and Ellwood and Isaac Pennington, must have been 
full of pleasant memories of his earlier years. 

The place itself seems significant of the hostility 
which the first Quakers experienced. It is two miles 
from either of the Chalfonts,and when it was fre- 
quented by Penn and the Quakers from these vil- 
lages, it must have been a wild and out-of-the-way 
spot. Even now it seems most still and secluded. In 
the hollow of one of the little valleys—or “ bottoms,” 
as they are locally called—which are so numerous in 
the country from the Thames to the Colne, four roads 
converge: from the two Chalfonts (St. Peters and St. 
Giles), from Beaconsfield and from Penn, the origi- 
nal starting-place of the Penn family,a village not 
far from the Wycombe Valley. In the corner be- 
tween the lands from the Chalfonts a passer-by to- 
day will see an oblong piece of ground, looking, as he 
casually glances at it, like a little orchard in which 
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the fruit trees have died from age or from the effects 
of the lines of overshadowing elms which border the 
enclosure. He will hardly take note of the bare and 
white little building by the side, and the small cot- 
tage attached to it, and the eye will not readily catch 
the few low, plain gravestones which appear among 
the grass. Still, it is here that William Penn was 
buried—a very fitting spot for one of the first and 
most remarkable of the Society who made peace their 
watchword. For nothing could be more peaceful 
than the place. A farmer’s cart passes by, or a gen- 
tleman’s carriage is now and again seen in the course 
of the day; but the cooing of the wood-pigeons in 
the thick woods which stretch toward Wilton Park, 
or the shouts of a farm lad from the yard at Stone 
Dean are the only sounds which are often heard. 

There is over the grave of William Penn a small 
uprightstone with his name, and the date of his death. 
His first and second wives, Gulielma and Hannah, 
lie by his side; and not far off is the grave of Isaac 
Pennington, whose fame has been overshadowed by 
the international celebrity of his son-in-law, but who 
stands out as remarkably as any of the first adherents 
of George Fox. It seems somewhat doubtful if these 
are the original gravestones; the figures appear to be 
of too modern a character, and the incision too clear 
to have withstood the affects of more than a tentury 
and a half of rain and decay. That, however, is a 
small matter; no one will go to Jordans to look for 
artistic monuments, as they may do to Chenies. If 
they go, it will be to see the burial-place of a man as 
remarkable as any in the history of England and of 
America, and for the purpose of recalling more viv- 
idly than is otherwise possible the first days of the 
Quaker movement in a time when it attracted the 
notice of the whole English people. While on most 
days nothing can exceed the rural peace of the place 
whatever be the time of year—in spring, when the 
hedgerows about are full of primroses, and the woods 
and coppices which abound in all these Bucks bot- 
toms are blue with wild hyacinths; or in the autumn 
(the season of all others to wander about this coun- 
try), when the beechwoods glow with color and the 
cherry-orchards seem to be masses of crimson trees 
—on the first Thursday in June a gathering of Friends 
from all parts is held, and due honor is done to the 
great Quaker. 

At times some American travelers, with the en- 
ergy of their nation, will find their way from Ux- 
bridge up the pretty Misbourne valley to this place, 
and spend a few moments by the grave of Penn. 
Once, with an amusing absence of any feeling for the 
genius loci it was proposed to carry off the bones of 
Penn to America; just as if they were something 
which would be pleasing or beautiful to see, and as 
though the interest of Jordans lay in the dry bones 
themselves which repose under the grass. But in 
this little valley they are, and are likely to remain; 
and those who can find pleasure in things which 
may be seen without rushing from capital to capital 
will not do amiss to wander, before winter comes, 
among the clematis-covered hedgerows and the sha- 
dy beechwoods of Bucks to the Friends’ Burying 
ground by Stone Dean. 
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From the Sunday-School Times. 
THE DISCLOSING POWER OF DARKNESS. 


\ E are accustomed to think and to speak of the 
disclosing power of light; but we do not suf- 
ficiently consider the disclosing power of darkness, 
All forces have their twofold workings; and it is im- 
portant to bear this fact in mind if we would realize 
the possibilities and the perils of any force—in its 
practical influence and tenderness. Light tends to 
conceal, as well as to disclose. Darkness tends to 
disclose, as well as to conceal. Te ignore the disclos- 
ing tendencies of darkness, is to fail of apprehending 
a truth of manifold importance. To recognize those 
tendencies, is to put new light into darkness. 

A glare of light coming suddenly into one’s eyes 
is blinding. Everybody can see that. He who would 
look at the sun, must have smoked glass before his 
eyes. Entering a brilliantly lighted room of an even- 
ing, one voluntarily closes or shades his eyes, in or- 
der that he may gain power to see. Nature arranges 
that the pupil of the eye—in man as in the lower ani- 
mals—shall contract in the light, and expand in the 
darkness ; as if in illustration ofthe concealing power 
of light, and the disclosing power of darkness. The 
ancient Egyptians emphasized this truth, when they 
gave their great Sun-god the name Amen, “ The Con- 
cealer.” Again they made this truth more specific and 
explicit, when they called that god Amen-Ra; Ra 
being the physical sun, while Amen represented his 
spiritual personality. The very sun itself in the daily 
heavens they looked upon as aconcealer of much 
that only darkness could reveal. This is a principle 
as true and as potent in our common life, as it was 
in the early mythology of Egypt. 

A landscape is never seen at its best, it is never best 
seen, at broad noonday. When the sunlight pours 
down upon mountain and hill and meadow, and no 
shadow lenghthens anywhere, the diversity and vari- 
ety of the scenery is practically concealed from the 
observer’s sight. But when the sun declines, and the 
shadows increase, the mountain-side shows new crags 
and fissures, the hill-tops stand out in fresh relief, 
and the meadow discloses wavy undulatings of the 
surface that were not perceived before. Every rock 
and hollow and tree has a distinctness not attained to 
while the concealing sun was over them all. So it 
comes to pass, “that at evening time there shall be 
light ;” and that with the growing darkness there is 
progress in sure disclosure, near and far. 

It is much, in the mental and moral world, as in 
the world of nature. Men’s realest selves are not 
seen in the light, but in the darkness. Men do not 
show themselves as they are out in the sunlight of the 
public resorts; but in the shadow of their own 
homes, or of some place of retirement from the world’s 
concealing light-blaze: not in the glare of noon-day, 
but in the gloaming of the disclosing night. The 
human mind, like the pupil of the human eye, seems 
to contract in the light, and to expand in the dark- 
ness. Hearts open to each other in the shadows of 
evening, as they cannot, by any possibility, at mid- 
day. Those who have never talked together after 
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nightfall, do not know each other fully. Real friends 
are sure to have memories of evening walks and 


talks, and of mutual soul-revealings when the night | 


had shut about them, whereby they came to see eye 
to eye in the disclosures of the darkness. 

It was this truth which prompted Dr. Thomas Ar- 
nold to say, as a teacher, that he never felt absolutely 
sure of a boy until he had slept with him; that he 
could never be confident that that boy had opened all 
his heart to him, so long as they two were in the 
concealing light of the busy world; but, when they 
were all by themselves in the shadows of the inner 
chamber, then the night would be light about them, 
and the teacher could see the scholar as he was. So 
it is inevery sphere ofinfluenceand action. Darkness 
will disclose much that light tends to conceal. 

It is in the higherspiritual realms, as in the lower. 
God himself can be seen in the darkness, as he cannot 
be in the light. Hisloved ones can commune with 
him in the shadow as they cannot in the glare. 
“Clouds and darkness are round about him;” and the 
child of God who is most favored of God, “ shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” Not in the 
blaze of prosperity’s sunlight, but in the gloaming of 
the dusk of sorrow and of trial, can the child of God 
see the face of God, and have those disclosures of God’s 
love which only the darkness brings. 

There is an instinctive shrinking from the gloom 
of darkness. Man loves “ the garish day,” and wants 
to walk by sight, not faith. Even the large-minded 
prophet calls out to his God, “ Show me, I pray thee, 
thy glory ;” although the answer of God must be in- 
evitably ; “ Thou canst not see my face: for man shall 
not see me and live.” And when the warmest heart- 
ed of, the disciples have been called to a sight of the 
transfiguration glories of their Lord, they have 
“feared, as they entered into the cloud” of God’s re- 


vealings. So, also, with every weak and trembling | 


believer, in the daily life of his earthly experiences. 
He longs to see the shining face of the Lord, in its 
soul-blinding brilliancy. He fears as he enters into a 
cloud of trial and sorrow, out of which the very voice 
of God is sounding to him. But he can never have 
such glimpses of the glory of the Lord, as when he 
is covered by the shadowing hand of the Lord, in the 
cleft of the rock of God’s providences. And he can 
never be in such spiritual nearness to God, as when 
the covering cloud shuts out all the world save Christ 
and his chosen witnesses. 

God’s chiefest glories in the heavens are neverseen 
in the day-time. The showers of refreshing never 
fall from aclearsky. Not inthe open mart, but in 
the secret chamber, God promises to meet his trust- 
ful suppliant, with a disclosure of answered prayers. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“IS IT I?” 

HILE “ inguring into the causes of the deficien- 
cies apparent amongst us,” as a religious socie- 
ty, has it ever occurred to each ofus to inquire of our- 
selves as individuals, “Am I the cause of any one 
withdrawing or absenting from the attendance of our 
meetings? Is my conduct and general deportment 

at meetings and elsewhere, such as to give offense? 











If a minister “Am I not sound in word and doc- 
trine?” am I inconsistent, not practicing what I 
preach? Is my “life and conversation, not in accord- 
ance with my profession ? with our profession ?” 

It might be well for us all to consider this mat- 
ter somewhat in this way—search our own camp— 
to know if any part of the “ cause,” lies with us. 

Emmor CoMLy. 
Bristol, Pa., Ninth mo, 5th. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A THOUGHT. 

WE not infrequently find Friends in isolated dis- 

tricts asking why so few traveling Friends come 
among them now, in a ministerial capacity. It does 
seem that these old-time customs, if we may so term 
them are by no means so prevalent anywhere as they 
were in former times : not, as we hope, on account of a 
want of faithfulness amongst us; but the facilities for 
reaching the isolated ones, by means of printed relig- 
ious matter are so much greater than formerly, that 
the requirements for such visits may not be so great; 
and that he who knoweth the needs of his children, 
and the strength and capacity of each, has other work 
for such in his vineyard, equally as valuable for the 
promotion of his cause and kingdom upon earth. 

L. 


Norristown, Pa. 


WORK IN THE SOUTH. 





THE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
AT AIKEN. 
EDITORS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
OW that some time has elapsed since the close of 
many schools, an interest may be felt in the first 
Commencement of the Schofield Normal and Indus- 
trial School at Aiken, 8. C. Year by year its students 
have gone forth to become teachers to their people, 
but 1885 had been fixed for its first graduates, and the 
11th of June was an eventful day in the little town 
where many whites as well as colored did not com- 
prehend the full meaning of Commencement. The 
Father gave a perfect June day. The large assembly 
room which has been used ten years, only lathed, 
was new plastered, its sand-colored walls penciled 
with white in large blocks. Over the double doors 
a flag draped the picture of Lincoln reading the bi- 
ble to his little son; on one side Garfield’s silent 
face, on the other that of Lucretia Mott hung over 
the illuminated text: “a soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” Cheese cloth curtains at the unshuttered 
windows softened the sunlight on the platform where 
another text read: “ Not one sparrow is forgotten be- 
fore God.” 

Two young girls, Eliza L. Giles and Anna E. Mas- 
sey, were to receive diplomas. From seven to seven- 
teen they had known no other school; though the 
home of the latter is a hundred miles distant, each 
term her thrifty parents have sent her to go on with 
her education. 

Chairs and benches had been put in every avail- 
able place. The printing room had supplied differ- 
ent styles of invitations, and the boy marshal knew, 
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where to seat the people. Few white southern min- 
isters, the Judge of Probate Court, County Treasurer, 
and other citizens were present, as well as colored 
ministers, parents and friends. The exercises opened 
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with chanting the Lord’s prayer and singing their | 
| ing down, and may the good Lord keep them ajar for 


own hymn: 


Iam climbing Jacob’s Ladder, [3 times. ] 
Soldier of the Cross, 

I am climbing higher and higher, 

I have come through great tribulation, 

Do you think I will be able? 

Yes, I.think you will be able, 

Faithful prayer will make you able, 
Soldier of the Cross. 


[3 times. ] 
[3 times.] 
[3 times.] 
[3 times. ] 
[3 times. ] 


It would seem like sacrilege to take away the 
hymns pressed out of hearts bearing the burden of 
slavery. An old man said toa friend of ours; “ Massa, 
you think ’em mighty queer, dese hymns, but, massa, 
you wasn’t there when dey was born. Dey was born 
way down in de woods, after we been workin’ hard 
all day, and could only go in de swamps in de night 
and sing, ‘Steal away to Jesus! Steal away to Je- 
sus. Dey was mighty sweet den, and we loves ’em 
yet.” 

Anna’s salutatory was all we could have expected, 
holding up to her fellow students the need and beau- 
ty of cheerful doing, the expectation of meeting and 
overcoming trials and temptations, the new openings 
and opportunities for labor to her own sex, and to 
the faithful, sure hope of success “for when duty is 
done all is done.” A prize had been offered by the 
Carter Prohibitory Union for the best essay on Tem- 
perance, and the essay receiving the prize was read 
by the author, Matilda A. Evans, of the class of ’86. 
Boys of that class gave some good declamations, fol- 
lowed by an address by Joseph Hayne, of Charleston. 
Eliza Giles read her essay on the “ Woman of the 





Nineteenth Century” and her valedictory, wherein | 


good advice and encouragement were for the pupils, 
touching gratitude to teachers, whose paths to this 
day had not been over roses, and a pathetic farewell 
to the “dear school house whose walls have shel- 


tered us for years and now send us forth to do our | 


duty. May we honor them as they have honored 
us.” 

There were moist eyes among the northern visi- 
tors, when the two young graduates, in neat white 
dresses, sang in trembling tones the class song, writ- 
ten by the principal, and heard his earnest words of 
advice and encouragement when he presented the 
diplomas, in the centre of which was a picture of Lin- 
coln and the school motto, “Thorough.” These stu- 
dents had been born since freedom, but many a mother 
sat there in tears, wishing her daughter was with 
them ; many a father resolved to work harder to keep 
his child at school, and the native whites were not 
unmoved, when the last speaker said: “If any here 
have looked upon the race as unworthy of help, if any 
have been tempted to say it was useless to try and 
elevate them, if any here think the lowest too low, 


“Not a sparrow is forgotten before God.” After it 
as over, friends, parents and former pupils, who had 
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come many miles, gathered around with congratula- 
tions, but the most touching benediction came from 
an old white-haired deacon, who grasped our hands 
and with eyes aglow with happy tears, said in fervent 
tones, “Every gate of Heaven is open this day, look- 


these teachers! God bless you for what you have 
done for me and my people.” 

It is well those who labor have such blessings and 
such rewards, for the burdens are heavy, and for the 
first time the school did not pay allitsteachers. The 
shadow of debt hangs like a pall over the present. 
The loudest preaching was the practice of incurring 


| no debt. Carter Hall, with its accommodations for 


forty boarders, went up week by week, as the means 
were secured for that especial purpose. To do the 


| work, and raise the money for carrying on such a 


school, seems more than should be required of us, 
and though called to labor in this portion of the 
Lord’s vineyard are we called to take up more than 
we can do ourselves? Must we then turn away three 
hundred pupils and keepone hundred which is enough 
for two teachers? Shall we let go, not the foundation 
of our faith, but the school which has been built and 
grown and prospered on the plain and simple princi- 
ples of Friends? It is a frequent question whether 
the Society can afford to let go the few schools where 
teachers are among its members. Twenty years a 
few have striven to keep the doctrine of the light 
within trimmed and burning, that a long-oppressed 
people might kindle their torches at its fires, and be 
led out of darkness. But a few can no longer bear 
the responsibility which rests on so large a religious 
denomination. The work here has outgrown its 
founders. Unless the Society come with help, unless 
it recognize the need of sustaining the workers, the 
work must be narrowed down to what twe can ac- 
complish, or the whole institution must be turned 
over to other denominations. 

Would it not honor the yearly meetings to take 
up and ably support a normal and industrial school 
for this race? Would it not awaken in the young the 
true missionary spirit, and stir to more earnest action, 
faith in the injunction: “ As ye have done it untothe 
least of these, ye have doneit unto me?” Would it 
not prevent the finger of the world from pointing to 


| a religious society that was first to undo the heavy 


bonds of slavery, yet failed to help them stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has made them free ? 


MartHA SCHOFIELD. 
Aiken, S. C. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 





BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


HIS was held at Benjaminville IIl., on the 5th inst. 
the meeting of ministers and elders convening 
the preceding afternoon. At this were members in 


_ attendance from three of our monthly meetings; the 


| others of which, three or four, were represented by 


or the poorest too poor to be lifted up by the spirit of | their reports and the excuses for the absentees. Our 


Christ, let them remember this day and the promise, | 


quarterly meeting is now composed of four monthly 
and three executive meetings. The silence of the 
meeting was broken by a minister addressing us as 
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follows, (in substance) : “ My heart goes out to you 
with the satisfaction of love, to inquire, How is it 
with thee, my brother? how is it with thee, my 
sister? Have we all lived up to the best light vouch- 
safed us, and been faithful in the performance of 
known duties? If so, then is our condition blessed.” 
Another Friend warned us against the spirit of criti- 
cism which he feared was sometimes indulged in to 
the hurt of the person criticised. A third Friend 
thought we often made ourselves liable to this criti- 
cism by talking too much, and by not presenting the 
truth to the congregation in the best manner possible. 
His opinion was that in many instances eulogy was 
as harmful as criticism. The usual business was then 
transacted, the answers to the queries indicating a 
favorable condition amongst us. 

In the evening the First-day School Quarterly 
Conference assembled. There were reports from 
three schools, all evidencing life and interest in the 
cause, one in particular manifesting a great improve- 
ment. One school uses Friends’ lesson leaves; one 
uses the Testament, and one Cook’s lesson leaves, and 
papers. Four essays, two selected articles, and some 
original remarks, the most of these pertaining to the 
F. D. 8. interests, and the regular routine business of 
a conference, constituted the exercises of the even- 
ing. 

On Seventh-day morning, prior to the meeting, the 
committee to labor for the promotion of truth met, 
and prepared a report of their work, which, although 
not showing so much as we would like, still gave evi- 
dence of life, as there had been several families visi- 
ted, meetings appointed and printed matter distribu- 
ted. 

Owing to removals, etc., our meeting is not so large 
as formerly. The quarter in this month being but 
one week in advance of our yearly meeting, it is 
often difficult for members living in the locality in 
which it is held, to attend here. Still, it was larger 
than sometimes; vocal communications testified to 
the efficiency and reality of the grace of God in the 
soul ofman. The exhibit of our condition, as given 
by the answers to the queries, called forth considera- 
ble expression. They showed that deficiencies still 
exist; but as endeavors have been used to rectify 
these, a hope was felt that in the future our answers 
might reflect a better state of affairs. As it is, love 
and unity are generally maintained, and when this 
is so, when the heart is filled with love, there is no 
room for envy, or malice, or any thing else that is 
bad. 

On First-day, the house was well filled with an 
attentive audience, who listened to the spoken word, 
delivered with power. The spirit of worship was 
particularly dwelt upon. Among our visitors to the 
meeting was a man who had passed beyond the age 
of four score, who appeared especially pleased with 
the sermons. He said his mother was a Friend, but 
he had not attended a Friends’ meeting for upwards 
of thirty years; wanted to go home with some of the 
elderly Friends; thought he would feel encouraged. 
On finding that our yearly meeting was held within 
forty miles of his home be declared his intention of 
attending it; said he must go, he could not stay away. 
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How often the teachings of our early life come back 
to us, and with added force, in our later years. The 
precepts received in childhood cannot be thrown 
away at will. The afternoon was devoted, at our 
several homes, to social comminglings between the 
residents and visitors, which is much enjoyed by 
both, and which is often so profitable and strengthen- 
ing to all participating therein. The people of this 
immediate locality, six months ago, organized and 
have since held regularly, a series of meetings on 
First-day evening, circulating from house to house, 
and participated in by members of various denomi- 
nations,—four or five at least. We think they have 
been productive of much good. Instead of meeting 
at a private house, we met at the meeting-house, last 
First-day evening, the numbers being too great to be 
otherwise accommodated, and we were glad to wel- 
come among the number many of our elderly visitors. 

Thus passed off the meeting and its adjuncts, and 
they now live in memory only, except in so far as 
the truths enunciated found lodgment in many souls, 
we trust, and will yet bring forth fruit to the honor of 
the great Head of all rightly-gathered assemblies. 

FE. H. Coaue. 

Holder, Il. 


[After the above, from our friend E. H. C. had come into 
our hands, an account of the meeting reached us from our 
friend C. O’Neale, (“Rus Ruris ”’), which necessarily 
covers the same ground, but presents some additional de- 
tails, and in order to utilize as far as possible the fruit of 
his attentions, we print part of it beneath.—Ebs.] 


Ovr Select Meeting was composed of three monthly 
meetings, Clear Creek, Richland (Hoopeston), and 
Benjaminsville. But the last named embraces the 
scattered families in a circuit of perhaps eighty miles. 
Whether our meeting would have gathered, as in the 
olden time, had there been organized bands of sol- 
diers to demolish the house, and left us to transact 
business on its ruins, is perhaps questionable. Yet 
it was certainly a good meeting, filling the house to 
its fullest capacity, and all appeared to be deeply in- 
terested. In the Seventh-day morning worship, pre- 
vious to the transaction of business, Abel Mills 
opened the vocal exercises in a well-timed address 
calling to the true spiritual life. He was followed by 
Elihu Durfee, in one of his logical discussions, lead- 
ing in the same direction, at the close of which a half- 
hour recess was taken, and lunch which had been 
spread under the beautiful shade trees in the yard, 
was partaken of. This has been found with usa very 
necessary preparation for the long business transac- 
tions, occupying the larger part of the afternoon, 

In the meeting for worship, next day, the house 
was well filled by a very attentive congregation, 
which was addressed by Sidney Averill with a pathetic 
call, and by Elihu Durfee.; In the evening there was 
another gathering of nearly equal size, in which, after 
Sidney Averilland Elihu Durfee had spoken Edward 
Coale closed the vocal exercises, giving evidence of 
his growth in best things; he will, we hope, bea 
great bulwark in our little society here, as he appears 
to be industriously alive in the truth. 
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GOOSE CREEK QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
E left Alexandria, Virginia, on the Washington, 
Ohio and Western R. R., for the purpose of 
attending Goose Creek Quarterly Meeting, to be held 
at Lincoln, in Loudoun county, in Eighth month. 
The train traverses a picturesque region of country, 
halting a few minutes at Arlington, Falls Church, 
Vienna, Leesburg, etc., places made memorable in 
the history of our land during the late desolating war, 
and arrived at Purcellville, about fifty miles distant 
from Alexandria. Here Friends met the visitors with 
teams of wonderful capacity. The day (7th of the 
week), was fair and beautiful, which was an added 
enjoyment to the breezy drive of a few miles to the 
homes of our kind entertainers. There was quite a 
large delegation from Baltimore, Sandy Spring, Phila- 
delphia, and elsewhere, and although some were en- 
tire strangers, they were made most welcome, accord- 
ing to the far famed Virginia hospitality. In the af- 
ternoon of the day, select meeting was held for Min- 
isters and Elders. 

First-day morning was cool and clear, and all 
nature seemed in harmonious keeping with the occa- 
sion. The neat, attractive meeting-house stands in 
the midst of a grove of noble trees, and it was esti- 
mated that at the appointed hour nearly one thou- 
sand persons had assembled there. It wasa cheering 
and beautiful sight. Clustered about the grounds 
were groups of Friends with serenely happy mien, in- 
terchanging pleasant salutations. Love and unity 
indeed seemed to prevail. The house was filled to 
its utmost capacity with an earnest, thoughtful com- 
pany, amongst whom were seen many bright young 
faces. The stillness was broken at an early period by 
Sunderland P. Gardner, who for over an hour held 
the undivided attention of the people in a most able 
discourse, clearly setting forth the views and doctrin- 
al points generally subscribed to by the larger part of 
this branch of the religious society of Friends. 
Drinking at such a fountain, all felt a good degree of 
spiritual refreshment. 

On First-day afternoon an interesting educational 
conference was held under the auspices of Prof. Eli 
M. Lamb, of Baltimore, showing the uses and need of 
more schools under the care of Friends. Remarks 
were made in favor of such schools by Prof. Sidwell, 
of Washington, Henry R. Russell, of Woodbury, N. 
J., and others. 

On Second-day, as on the preceding day, the 
roads were enlivened by carriages with their occu- 
pants wending their way to the meeting-house. The 
assemblage was large, and the hour for divine wor- 
ship well observed. Again, our friend Sunderland 
P. Gardner addressed the meeting, evidently under a 
deep sense of inspiration, and thereby was enabled 
to feed the hungry soul with living truth. Upon 
closing the shutters about twenty minutes were occu- 
pied for a light lunch. Tea, coffee and crackers were 
served, of whicli refreshments nearly all gratefully 
partook before proceeding to business. M. Sidwelland 
Cornelia Janney acted as clerks (in women’s meeting), 
very acceptably. The minutes were read, represen- 
tatives answered to their names, after which the 
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state of the Society was entered upon by reading the 
queries and the answers thereto. 


The writer felt 
renewedly impressed with the strength and great im- 
portance of their minute inquiries into the everyday 
life of the members of our beloved society, and 
thought that a better code of morality could not have 
been devised. The answers were quite full, showing 
a very fair state of society existing within the limits 
of the meetings comprising this quarter. The gener- 
al freedom of expression asthe answers to the several 
queries were read, seemed to show a real life and 
newness of interest in the welfare of the society. 
The dignity and solemnity of all the meetings held, 
as well as the social character of the occasion, togeth- 
er with the delightful homes visited, will long be af- 
fectionately remembered by those whose privilege it 
was to sojourn with them. 
E. W.S. 

Wilmington, Ninth mo. 9th. 


NOTES. 

—Our friend Thomas Foulke, of New York, atten- 
ded Friends’ meeting in Wilmington, Del., on the 6th 
inst., in the forenoon, and Chester, in the historic old 
house, now nicely renovated,—in the afternoon. In 
the latter many were present who were not Friends. 
Thomas has a prospect of being in Richmond, Ind., 
at the time of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and our friend 
Sunderland P. Gardner will probably attend that 
meeting also. 





—Whitewater Quarterly Meeting was held at Pen- 
dleton, Indiana, Ninth month 5th. The meeting was 
as large as usual, but no strangers from abroad were 
with us. Jesse H. James, of Lincolnville, Ind., Ann 
Packer, of Green Plain, O., and Sarah A. E, Hutton, 
of Richmond, Ind., spoke, all their communications 
encouraging us to press on higher. The business was 
transacted with much harmony. On First-day morn- 
ing I attended the First-day school, which was very 
interesting and encouraging,—especially so to see so 
many of our older Friends taking part in the classes, 
William W. Foulke and the writer visited the orphan 
home near Pendleton, and hada very satisfactory op- 
portunity. There were forty-one children present. 
The meeting on First-day morning was well attended, 
the house being well filled with people. William W. 
Foulke, of Richmond, was the first to speak, followed 
by Ann Packer and Jesse H. James, and the meeting 
closed with prayer from W. W. Foulke. 

J. W. M. 

—At Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, on the 28th 
ult., (some report of which has already been given), 
several changes in the places of holding Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting were reported and were united with. 
The times and places hereafter will be as follows: At 
West Nottingham in the Ist, 4th, 7th, and 10th months; 
at East Nottingham, 2d, 5th, 8th, and 11th months, 
aud at Oxford in the 3d, 6th, 9th, and 12th months. 


—On the 10th inst., New Garden Monthly Meeting 
was held at the new West Grove meeting-house, in 
Londongrove, Chester county, Pa. A local report 
says: “It was very largely attended. The visiting 





committee appointed by the Philadelphia Yearly 
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Meeting was present. Several speakers were there, 
mostly members of the committee. In the afternoon 
at 3 o’clock, quite an interesting conference was held 
at Jos. Pyle’s, in West Grove, which was attended by 
the members of the committee and friends in gen- 
eral.” 

—Four members of the Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee—Henry T. Child, Amos Hillborn, Louisa 
J. Roberts, and Lydia H. Hall,—attended Upper Dub- 
lin meeting, (Montgomery Co., Pa.), on First-day, the 
13th inst. The company present was much larger 
than usual, the whole house being fairly filled. At 
the close of the religious meeting, in which Dr. Child 
spoke, and Louisa J. Roberts offered prayer, a confer- 
ence was held, continuing aboutan hour, in which the 
state of the Society was attentively considered. It 
had been intended to hold a parlor meeting ata 
Friend’s house in the afternoon, but on account of 
the desire ofso many to attend, it was decided to 
meet at the meeting-house at 30’clock. The confer- 
ence at that time continued about two hours,—the 
good fruits of which it is hoped may appear. (The 
First-day School exercises, usually held immediately 
after the morning meeting, had to be dispensed with 
then, the Conference occupying the time.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 19, 1885. 


HOLDING FAST. 

N the reidjustment of religious thought to meet 
the broadening ideas of faith and duty, so widely 
spread over the Christian church, there is need for us 
as a body of believers in the fundamental truths that 
constitute its claim to our support, to exercise great 
care and watchfulness, lest we lose our hold upon that 
which has been a stay and support to the spiritual 
life, before we have grasped with firmness the higher 

round of truth, after which we are reaching. 
We are very much in the condition of the Jews, 


when the prejudices under which they had been | 


reared,and the observances that had become as a 
second nature to them, were attacked by the great 
Teacher. And the same necessity exists for those of 
us who are convinced that the time to move forward 
has fully come, to have faith. 


How often Jesus found it necessary to call his dis- | 


ciples home to this; and the apostle, in summing up | 
| 8 days. 


those things that give stability and permanence to 
the church, embraced all in the declaration “and now 


abide faith, hope and love,” adding “the greatest of | 


these is love.” And this corresponds with the expe- 











rience of every earnest seeker. Amid all the dis- 
couragements, the turnings and the overturnings, 
faith may go down under the debris of failing creeds 
and usages—hope may die out till scarcely a spark is 
left, yet, if there remain love in our hearts—if we 
hold with unswerving fidelity to the belief that the 
supreme intelligence is over all—that through the 
seeming ill there runs a thread of his own purpose, 
drawing and encircling all, and that if we will but re- 
spond to this all-pervading spirit, as its enclosing in- 
fluence brings us into nearness one to another, we 
shall so strengthen and help each other, that in the 
rebuilding which must follow there will be a com- 
pactness and completeness that is soul-satisfying and 
enduring. 

Let us be strong—holding fast to whatever we may 
find worth preserving in this struggle, and as will- 
ingly part with every time-worn belief or usage that 
is no longer necessary to our religious life,and all will 
be well. Itis only as we do this that the fresh manna 
of to-day becomes the food that nourishes our im- 
mortal life. It is in the divine order as exemplified 
in the economy of nature that there shall be pro- 
gression. The stages of progress in the history of 
the race are as plainly marked, and the intelligent, 
thoughtful observer of to-day may read the future in 
the past. “History repeats itself,” is a trite saying, 
and our only safety lies in this, that our aim be to rise 
to higher levels. 

What has been gained in material good, in the 
century so near its close, should give promise of en- 
during good in the things of the soul. This must be 
the result, and that no one of us fail to find it so in 
our own lives, let us remember the injunction of the 
Master, “ What I say untoone, I say unto all—Watch.” 


DEATHS. 

ALLEN.—At their residence, Bryn Mawr, Pa., on the 
morning of Ninth month 10th, Hannah E., wife of Edmund 
Allen, aged 62 years. 

BORTON.—Suddenly, in Moorestown, N. J., Eighth 
month 9th, 1885, Ner Borton, in the 84th year of his age. 

BROWN.—Ninth month 9th, 1885, at his residence, after 
about two weeks’ sickness, Samuel A. Brown; an esteemed 
member of Nottingham Preparative and Monthly Meeting. 

HICKS.—At Saratoga Springs, N. Y., suddenly, on the 
28th of Eighth month, Catharine E. Hicks, of Brooklyn, 
L. L., widow of Robert T. Hicks, in the 80th year of her age. 

HILLIARD.—Ninth month 11th, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Bennett L. Smedley, Philadelphia, Townsend 


| Hilliard, aged 82; a member of Green Street Monthly 


Meeting. 
HOLMES.—On Eighth month 18th, 1885, Helen, daugh- 
ter of Thomas D. and Sarah L. Holmes, aged 8 months and 


HULL.—On Eighth month 2d, 1825, near Oak Park, 10 
miles west of Chicago, Ill., George Hull, a member of De 
Ruyter Monthly Meeting, N. Y., aged 99 years, 1 month 
and 10 days. 
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This aged Friend came from Hudson with his father, 
Tiddemann Hull, in the year 1805, he being then 19 years 
old, and settled in the limits of DeRuyter Monthly Meet- 
ing, of which he was a consistent member from his youth. 
About two years ago his daughter with whom"he lived 
breaking up house-keeping, he went to Illinois to live with 
his married daughter, Anna Morey, with whom he remained 
until his death. His memory and judgment were remark- 
ably good; he wasa great reader, and kept himself well 
informed in regard to the events of the day. Having re- 
ceived his second sight he could read the finest print with- 
out spectacles. n.. 

STRATTON.—At his late residence, Preble county, Ohio, 
Fourth month 2nd, 1885, William L. Stratton, aged 77 years, 
1 month and 8 days; elder of Westfield Monthly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


BOTANIC GLIMPSES THROUGH THE 
GLADES OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 


N the first of Ninth month the sun rose darkly 
and fitfully over the resplendent hills of Deer 
Park. As I have before remarked, the excessive 
neatness has banished all study of the plant creation 
except the young oaks that render the Glades truly 
charming in their soft, billowy smoothness, and the 
close cropped grass that makes so lovely a carpet. 
We have driven and walked in various directions— 
have ascended to Eagle Rock, that crowns the sum- 
mit of the loftiest of our mountain barriers, and so 
have gained some of the harmless secrets of the for- 
ests that clothe the gently rising hills. The meadow 
lands through which murmur the still waters, are of 
tenderest and most luxuriant green, and below the 
grassy levels, dipping their feet in the young river, 
are a host of shining ones in purple and gold and 
pink, which are not much at variance with the ele- 
gant autumn carpeting that makes beautiful the 
brooksides in ourown home meadows, after the dis- 
ciplinary scythe goes into autumn rest. I should 


have a weary list for our patient readers did I enu- | 


merate every rich and elegant golden rod (Solidago) ; 
every brilliant sunflower (Helianthus angustifolia) ; ev- 
ery meadow phlox (Phlox maculatim) and every strong 
and resolute iron weed (Vernonia noroboracenis), 
which hastens to assert itself when the persecuting 
scythe gives a period of rest. The officinal Hypericum 
(the St. John’s wort) is very large and luxuriant, 
probably containing stores of that healing juice which 
is procured from the flowers by packing them in a 
bottle of olive oil at this season, and hanging it out 
in the sunshine. Gradually the oil grows a pure, 
clear, dark red and the beneficent quality of the plant 
is secured for a permanent possession—very excel- 
lent for the treatment of all wounds and hurts. Why 
should anything so beneficent ever become “old 
fashioned ?” 


The chilone is here too—the white variety—but | 
not the astonishing abundance of the pink chilone | 


on the Roan in Cloudland. Then, too, the white 
bergamot is there by the brook, but this also reminds 
us of the splendors of the red up among the clouds 


ery kind of Gerardia that I have ever seen is here 
in abundance. The delicate, slender, purple kind 
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| plant is rendered famous by 


| juice. 











would be found in plentiful profusion for half a mile, 
perhaps, then, for quite a distance a yellow kind with 
entire leaves flourishes; then a similar one with fine- 
ly divided leaf has the field; and, later, when we 
reach the heights of Eagle Cliff there is a still larger 
sort with a leaf somewhat succulent. Then we reach 
a belt of the rich, thick wood, which is full of the del- 


| icate beauty of the Silene stellata, a common plant, but 


of unwonted elegance in this quiet forest where there 
is no interference with home privileges. 

A ladder reached about twelve feet to the top of a 
flat table of rock, and upon this one of our party as- 
cends to get away from all surface obstructions and 
to see what a wide view is here to be obtained of this 
lofty land of the mountain tops; another stands on 
the upper rungs of the ladder, and the third remains 
at the foot tosee what comes of it all. An exclama- 
tion of astonishment from the loftiest aspirant and 
we all glance skyward. Two eagles are wheeling 
round above us, and gradually descending toward us. 
We look steadfastly towards the mountain warrior 
birds—but they had evidently miscalculated the size 
of their hoped-for prey, for as they approached nearer 
and nearer it seemed evident they were disappointed 
in our dimensions, and retreated to the depths of the 
upper deep. Friendly clouds flit above us, our climb- 
ing ones descend from the eyrie, and we return to the 
forest depths. The view is most comprehensive and 
inspiring, and we shall go away all the happier for 
having been so “close to the sun in lonely lands.” 
Collinsonia Canadensis makes the woods fragrant as 
with lemons, andI do not remember ever seeing it 
before. It isa bi-labiate plant with the flowers in a 
large loose raceme, with leaves large and somewhat 
cordate, and with a pleasant taste as well as fragrance. 
The fringed corolla, the long stamens, the constant 
flowering and the spicy odor insure its permanent 
remembrance. 

I think nearly every species of Lobelia that I have 
known grows abundantly on the Alleghanies. The 
officinal Lobelia inflata is rendered unmistakable by 
its swollen capsules, and the Cardinalis by its beautiful 
color, besides other inconspicuous species. The great 
blue variety is not here at all, 1 think. In the days 
of my childhood great hopes were entertained of the 
almost universal usefulness of Lobelia inflata. It 
seems to be certain that it is useful as an emetic and 
also as a stimulant. Wood’s Botany says of it, “ This 
the Thompsonian 
physicians, in whose practice it appeared to be too in- 
discriminately used. Its specific action is that of a 
violent emetic. In small doses it is powerfully ex- 
pectorant.” It is further stated, that all the species 
are poisonous, being pervaded by an active, narcotic 
Lobelia inflata is active medicine, emetic, 
sudorific and expectorant. It should be used, how- 
ever, with great caution, since ‘‘less than a teaspoon- 
full of the seeds or the powdered leaves would de- 
stioy life in a few hours.” The other species, of 
which eight are enumerated, are all possessed of 


| similar qualities but in a far less degree. 
of the skyward summits of the everlasting hills. Ev- | 


“Who knows,” said one venerable enthusiast 
some forty years ago, “if the plant is not now grow- 
ing on the tops and sides of the Alleghanies which 

















































































































shall cure every malady.” But the Thompsonian 
practice seems to have nearly passed away. Curious 
that there should be fashions so decidedly in the use 
of remedies. Many families know very well that the 
Thompsonian remedies were employed freely and 
for almost all ills. Yet did any body ever hear of 
any loss of life from the Botanic remedies? 

The aboriginal Indians had a system of Botanic 
medicine which our fathers would have, perhaps, done 
well to have observed more closely. John Lawson, 
the chronicler of the earliest colonial days in North 
Carolina, makes mention of many remedies in com- 
mon use by the medicine men of his friends, the 
Santees. He says: “Some that attend the king pre- 
sented me with an odoriferous balsamic root, of a 
fragrantsmell and taste, the name of which I know not. 
They chew it in the month, and by that simple ap- 
plication heal desperate wounds, both green and old.” 
Might not this plant be Sassafras officiniale of which 
every part of the tree has a pleasant fragrance, and a 
sweetish, aromatic taste, which is strongest in the 
bark of the root. To preserve the sight and 
strengthen the brain these Indians had an herb 
which they infused by boiling it, and then rubbed 
the head, temples and other parts of the body. A 
valuable “simple” was that. The Jamestown weed 
they taught to be excellent for curing burns and 
assuaging inflammations, but taken inwardly, pro- 
ducing drunken madness. One of the marsh weeds, 
like a dock, has the same effect, and possesses the 

party which fear and watchings. Mullein also had 
excellent qualities tending to the cure of the ills that 
flesh is heir to. 

Lawson has much other lore stored up in his 
venerable book, but warns his readers of his incompe- 
tence to give any adequate report of the vast vegeta- 
ble riches of the Carolinas. “Had not the ingenious 
Mr. Barrister (the greatest virtuoso we ever had on 
the continent) been unfortunately taken out of this 
world, he would have given the best account of the 
plants of America.” The worthy Lawson adds sage- 
ly, that no one man’s age would have sufficed for the 
classification of these. Further, he affirms, “nature 
has been so liberal, that I can not name one tenth 
part of the valuable ones. I can add that anything I 
may have been able to say of the plant life in this 
southern mountain land is less by far than one tenth 
of what might have been written by a zealous ex- 
plorer, who was a competent botanist.” 

I must add a word for the fungi in this mountain 
plateau, among the oak forests. I say oak forests, for 
I think they exist in far more abundance among the 
oaks than elsewhere. 
growth astonish us greatly and delight us no less. 
Some are as white and pure looking as the driven 
snow, looking edible if one only knew how to dis- 
criminate between good and evil. Others are almost 
black, or a very dark and substantial claret brown; 
some are a delicate lemon color; some pink; some 
red; some orange; some dull lawny; some olive 
green, and all strangely variant in size. 

In order to make an easy study of these or other 
curious plant forms, one must generally have a good 

book as a guide, and such a manual we ought to have 
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The color, size, and habit of 








before trying again to search out the mysteries of the 
Glades of the Alleghanies. One of the features of 
these dark thickets of oak is the abundance of a cor- 
aline fungoid, and the profusion of those tender and 
ghostly parasites, the monotropex. These are leafless, 
or at least verdureless, and their living get at the gen- 
erous footstool of the sturdy oak. One young lady had 
a number of these spiritual looking creatures of the 
plant world, and planted them in a little box of wood 
mould, thinking they would live and grow in it, and 
reproduce themselves in the distant state to which 
they were destined. But the strange little creatures 
changed from pearly white or cream color to the ugly 
blackness of decay and death. The tender, helpless 
little parasite can only live beside the generous oak. 
The dodder is another wonder to the unscientific— 
these hardly conceiving what a life such a string of 
orange yarn, bearing tender, white little flowers, but 
not one leaf of green—clinging to and piercing other 
stems,may be. They call it “love plant ” and specu- 
late on parasitism in the plant world. 


S. R. 
Oakland, Ninth month 1st, 1885. 


A REQUEST FROM KANSAS. 

DESIRE to say to the Editors of Frrenps’ INTELL I- 

GENCER AND JouRNAL, that I highly appreciate 
their kind allusion to my work here in Kansas, in 
a recent number (7th mo. llth), of that valuable 
paper. 

Since my last report, dated 2d month 2d, 1885, I 
have received from Jane Edgerton, St. Clairsville, 
Ohio, cash $5.00; from Jonathan Moore, Richmond, 
Ind., one bale of worn clothing; and from Ann W. 
Price, Ida county, Iowa, one barrel of worn clothing. 
The kindly donated package of Scattered Seeds contin- 
ues to arrive monthly, and they are eagerly sought 
for by the colored children and youth constituting 
our flourishing band of ‘“‘ Temperance Wide Awakes.” 

I occasionally select appropriate articles from the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and read them to the 
colored people in some of their large Temperance 
meetings, evidently to their satisfaction and edifica- 
tion. 

I have recently taken some pains—by making 
special inquiries and by visiting families—to ascer- 
tain the present and prospective pecuniary condition 
of the colored people in this vicinity ; and I do not 
see how they can avoid great physical suffering 
through the coming winter, unless they receive di- 
rector indirect aid. I am still confirmed in the opin- 
ion that these people can mostly be more judiciously 
aided through the store than in any other way ; 
hence I now wish to ask Friends and others who 
read your useful paper to please remit to me as soon 
as convenient such sums as they feel able and will- 
ing to contribute toward purchasing alot of winter 
goods which are needed right now in the store. 

I have just sent for a few needed things that I had 
money enough to pay for; but more should be pro- 
cured as soon as possible. Some funds will also soon 
be needed for direct charities in destitute cases. 

I do not give anything to the poor white folks; but 
owing to the unusual scarcity of employment, causing 
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very hard times for the laboring class this year, I 
have thought it right to let them all have the benefit 
of the low prices ; so I now sell the store goods to all 
poor persons at the same prices. I think this is re- 
moving much of the race-prejudice heretofore exist- 
ing; but of course it requires more stock to be kept 
on hand in the store. 


WILiiaAM WALrTon. 
Parsons, Kansas, Ninth mo. 1st. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 


MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA UNION. 
HE attendance at Philadelphia First-day School 
Union on the 11th inst., was larger than usual. 
Annual reports concerning Race street, West Phila- 
delphia, Frankford, Fair Hill, and Germantown 
schools were read, and regret expressed that the oth- 
ers were not forthcoming. It is desired in future that 
they be prepared at the close of the Spring session so 
as to be on hand at the Annual Meeting in Ninth 
month. These reports will be needed by the commit- 
tee appointed to prepare the annual report to the 
Association. 

Frankford school had 151 enrolled, 6 being mem- 
bers, 3 half members, average between 80 and 100. 
There is a prospect of an adult and Bible class being 
formed. The attendance at the religious meeting 
seems to be increasing. 

Fair Hill had 88 on roll, of whom 15 were mem- 
bers, and 11 had one parent a member. 

West Philadelphia had 70 pupils, and still met 
before meeting. 

Germantown had an average of 18 children, and 
the adult class averaged about 25; and 150 volumes 
in their library. 

An interesting report concerning Girard avenue 
sewing school, as well as one from Germantown, were 
read; the latter had 55 children, about two-thirds of 
whom are colored, and tke pupils sit together in 
classes irrespective of their color. 

The account received from the First-day morning 
meeting, at the mission, which during the summer 
was held in the afternoon, showed a decrease in the 
attendance. Only 5 temperance meetings had been 
held, which, owing to the distribution of milk and 
rolls, showed a large increase in the average. The 
future work of the mission claimed a large share of 
the consideration of the meeting. as owing to the 
scarcity of workers, those who have borne the bur- 
den of the other departments felt discouraged, and 
there is a possibility of the First-day school and 
youth’s meeting not being reopened. These have 
done a good work and their suspension would be 
much regretted. A committee was named to see 
what can be done to find workers for these, as well 
as the other department, and our young Friends are 
especially solicited to come forward and aid in the 
good work of elevating those who, from vicious sur- 
roundings or otherwise, are less favored than our- 
selves. 

The Treasurer, James Gaskill, was reiippointed for 
the ensuing year, also the clerks, and committees 
were appointed to audit the Treasurer’s account, and 
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to arrange for refreshments at the time of the Associ- 
ation meeting in 11th month. 

Adjourned to the usual time in 12th mouth, at 
Race street. 


THE LIBRARY. 


TRYON’S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. 


HE twenty-seventh part of this admirable work» 
which has now reached its seventh volume, has 
just beenissued. It contains a monograph of the Fam- 
ily Cypreeidze, those beautiful and highly polished 
shells commonly known as “cowries.” This mono- 
graph, as the title page states, was prepared expressly 
for the “ Manual” by our friend 8. Raymond Roberts, 
of Philadelphia, who has devoted much of his leisure 
time to the study of the subject. It contains 88 pages 
of text including full synonymy, and 23 plates, all the 
known species as well as many varieties being illus- 
trated by 473 figures drawn by the well-known artists, 
Shepherd and Ross, who are regularly engaged on the 
“Manual.” 
This part is fully up to the standard of those pre- 
viously issued, and with them forms a valuable addi- 
tion to conchological literature. 


J.M.'T., dz. 


In our paragraph last week, on T.S. Arthur’s “Ten 
Nights ina Bar-Room,” it should have been noted 
that the publishers are Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TRUE GLORY. 


ee hope! that seeks in earthly fame 
No higher end than this—no loftier aim— 
Than paltry honors of an empty name 
Ambition prompting may have power to wield 
For laurels to the victor on the field, 
But honor thus attained, whate’er the cost, 
To truth and virtue is forever lost. 
Truth lives through all the years—knows not decay— 
As in the past a potency to-day, 
A light as dawned on blest Judea’s plains, 
The signal to proclaim “ Messiah reigns ;” 
And reigning, ruling in the human breast, 
Man’s only safeguard to eternal rest. 
Discarding then Truth’s teachings ever wise 
Provokes to wrong—here the great danger lies— 
And hence the carnal shield proclaims its flood 
Of tears and sorrows—garments rolled in blood ! 
From Love’s high mission none may be debarred ; 
The Christian’s warfare hath its sure reward ; 
And Zion’s call “To come up higher”’ still 
Is the true watchword all may heed who will. 
A passion overcome—a will subdued, 
Proves that no phantasy is thus pursued ; 
The “still small voice” speaks deeply in the soul 
Ever to keep in view the glorious goal; 
And every act to regulate our lives 
From love divine its strength and power derives: 
Hence they who strive while Time maintains the sway 
To keep unfalteringly the better way, 
Will “ Peace on earth good will to all” proclaim— 
And thus secured in Truth’s and Honor’s name 
The “olive branch,” all life’s mutations past, 
The crown of glory sought is gained at last. 

H. J. 
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JOHN G. WHITTIER’S POEM. 
1827—-REUNION—1885. 
NHE gulf of seven and fifty years, 
We stretch our welcome hands across; 
The distance but a pebble’s toss 
Between us and our youth appears. 


For in life’s school we linger on 
The remnant of a once full list; 
Conning our lesson, undismissed, 

With faces to the setting sun. 


And some have gone the unknown way, 
And some await the call to rest. 
Who knoweth whether it is best 

For those who went or those who stay ? 


And yet despite of loss and ill, 
If faith, and love, and hope remain, 
Our length of days is not in vain, 
And life is well worth living still. 


Still to a gracious Providence 
The thanks of grateful hearts are due 
For blessings when our lives were new, 
For all the good vouchsafed us since. 


The pain that spared us sorer hurt, 
The wish denied, the purpose crossed, 
And pleasure’s fond occasions lost, 
Were mercies to our small desert. 


’Tis something that we wander back, 
Gray pilgrims, to our ancient ways, 
And tender memories of old days 

Walk with us by the Merrimac. 


That even in life’s afternoon 
A sense of youth comes back again, 
As through this cool September rain 


The still green woodlands dream of Spring. 


The eyes grown dim to present things, 
Have keener sight for by-gone years; 
And sweet and clear, in deafening ears, 

The bird that sang at morning sings. 


Dear comrades, scattered wide and far, 
Send from their homes the kindly word; 
And dearer ones, unseen, unheard, 

Smile on us from some heavenly star. 


For life and death with God are one 
Unchanged by seeming change, His care 
And love are round us here and there; 

He breaks no thread His hand has spun. 


Soul touches soul ; the muster roll 
Of life eternal has no gaps; 
And after half a century’s lapse 
Our schoolday ranks are closed and whole. 
Hail and farewell! We go our way; 
Where shadows end, we trust in light. 


The star that ushers in the night 
Is the herald also of the day! 


LIKE THE IVY. 
RUE love is like the ivy bold, 
That clings each day with firmer hold, 


That groweth on through good and ill, 


And ’mid the tempest clingeth still. 
What though the wall on which it climbs 
Have lost the grace of former times— 











Will then the ivy lose its hold? 
Forget the sunny days of old ? 

Nay, rather will it closer cling, 
With loving clasp, remembering 
That it had hardly lived at all 
Without the kindly shelt’ring wall. 


True love is like the ivy green, 

That ne’er forgetteth what hath been, 
And so, till life itself be gone, 

Until the end it clingeth on. 

What though the tree where it may cling 
Shall hardly know another spring ? 
What though its boughs be dead and bare ? 
The twining ivy climbeth there 

And clasps it with a firmer hold, 

With stronger love than that of old, 

And lends it grace it never had 

When time was young and life was glad. 


"A4MILY LIFE IN CHINA.' 
[Tcheng-Ki -Tong, military attaché to the Chinese embassy 
in Paris, published last year in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
a series of papers which have since been reprinted in a lit- 
tle volume called Les Chinois Peints par Eux Memes. It is 
from this word picture of his country that the following 
relating to family life in China is taken.] 

HE family is the corner-stone of the Chinese Em- 

pire. Chinese society may be defined as the to- 
tality of its families, and the Chinese family may be 
compared to an organized society. Itattains the dig- 
nity of a religious order with a settled rule; its in- 
come constitutes a common fund, from which provis- 
ion is made forthe education of children, for mar- 
riage portions, for an allowance to young men begin- 
ning their career, for pensions to the sick, the aged, 
or those who are out of employment. The adminis- 
tration of the family fortune is the application of the 
apostolic system within the limits of kin. Real es- 
tate also belongs to the united family, and landmarks 
bearing the patronymic define the boundaries of 
every property. Each family has its own statutes, 
among which are recorded the joint possessions and 
the destination of certain revenuesto the purposes 
named above. Each separate statue-book has also its 
penal code, fixing the punishments of such members 
as, by ill conduct not amenable to law, shall injure 
the honor of the family, for the general welfare of 
which it is incumbent upon every one to sacrifice his 
individual peculiarities. But if circumstances, or ir- 
reconcilable differences of disposition, destroy the 
common harmony, there may be a division of the es- 
tate among the male lieirs. The eldest of a family is 
the head ; every important action is decided by him, 
and he signs legal papers in the name of the other 
members. It is usual for all the generations of one 
line to live in one house, so that the seven ages 
may sometimes be found under the same roof. 

The family, thus erected into an institution, neces- 
sarily extends its influence over matters which else- 
where belong to other departments of life. The tie 
of blood being regarded by the Chinese as a religious 
bond, virtues which with us are considered as causes, 
with them are set down as effects, and vice versa. Five 
principles are inculcated to maintain its sacredness: 


1From an article in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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namely, fidelity to the sovereign, respect towards par- 
ents, union between husbands and wives, concord 
among brothers, and constancy in friendship. The 
obligations of children to parents are held as so sol- 
emn that the distinction ofthe former redounds to 
the advantage of the latter, and honorsare transmitted 
backwards; ifa public functionary is ennobled, his 
parents are ennobled with him, and his rank, if suf- 
ficiently high, ascends to more remote progenitors. 
Titles are not hereditary except for military services, 
and in that case descend through the eldest son only ; 
but unless sustained by personal merit, this sort of 
rank is not valued. Such a conception of aristocracy 
must act asa constant stimulus to filial reverence, 
and supply parents with an additional incentive for 
educating their sons carefully, literary attainment 
being the most direct road to office in China. Fra- 
ternal affection comes next in the order of virtue, 
and involves almost an identification of a man’s in- 
terests and advantages with his brothers’ ; the respon- 
sibility for mutual help and relief seems to be bound- 
less. All kindred share these claims in some degree, 
and even friendship recognizes them as sacred du- 
ties ; to strip one’s self of one’s coat for a friend who 
has none, would not be accounted a merit in China, 
but the least that anybody could do. These obliga- 
tions are as binding upon the poor as on the rich; 
people who have not the means to do much individ- 
ually for others raise subscriptions among themselves 
to provide for the more needy of their own class. 
Colonel Tcheng slyly remarks that in Christian coun- 
tries he has noticed that practices which he has al- 
ways looked upon as matters of course are held up as 
miracles of grace and goodness. ‘“ With us,” he says, 
“to assist friends who have met with ill-fortune is 
not a virtue, but a habit.” Europeans strike him‘as 
hard-hearted and wanting in sympathy for the mis- 
fortunes of their friends and acquaintances. At the 


same time he admits that the idea of succoring the | 


ills of the stranger, of humanity, in short what we 
term philanthropy or general benevolence, is incom- 
prehensible to them ; they have the charity that begins 
at home in its widest sense, but the Christian relation 


of the “neighbor” is unknown to them, and by infer- | ¢om the fact that one inch of rain gives 100 tons of 


ence the Good Samaritan would have been set down 
as a fool, in China. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


HE Friends’ Review makes remark upon the action 

of Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting in laying 
down the monthly meeting at San José, as follows: 
“We withhold comment upon the above, except to 
express our conviction that the investigation thus de- 


scribed was unwisely conducted, and its result is very | 


much to be regretted.” 


The fire at New Garden, N. C., on the 31st ult., at 
the school, destroyed King Hall, a three-story structure 
100 by 60, with its furniture. It was used fora study, 
recitation, laboratory, etc., on the first floor, and for 
sleeping rooms on the upper floors. Its original cost, 
with furniture, was $20,000, and the insurance on it 
was $7,000. The building was put up not many years 
since for a Yearly Meeting house, and was used for 











that purpose till the yearly meeting was moved to 
High Point. Arrangements were at once made to ac- 
commodate the students in the other building, called 
Founders’ Hall, and studies were not discontinued. 


| (President Moore says, in this connection, that the 


school during its entire existence, 48 years, “ has never 
missed a year. Here was one of the very few schools 
in the South that did not close during the war.”) It 
is proposed to rebuild as soon as possible, and sub- 


| scriptions are in progress. 


The Friend strongly disapproves the “ missionary 
movement,” which is in progress amongst Orthodox 
Friends, and prints several letters sent to the editor 
on the subject, taking a like view. The objections 
urged are that the missionary societies usurp the func- 
tions of the church itself; that missionaries go “in 
their own will;” and that they are compensated for 
their work. A letter from a member of Western 
Yearly Meeting says that a prominent member of the 
“larger body” of that Yearly Meeting said some years 
ago, in the meeting of ministers and elders,“ that if a 
minister should appointa meeting amongst those who 
are accustomed to expect speaking on such occasions, 
and if the Lord did not give him a message for the 
people, he ought to have his mind so stored and 
trained that he could yet entertain them, that they 
should not be entirely disappointed. If we can ac- 
cept such teaching, then we can have our missionary 
committees who can send out their agents with in- 
structions to preach! I believe the missionary move- 
ment embraces this idea, or that this idea embraces 
the missionary work.” 


From the New York Tribune. 

HEAVY RAINFALLS. 
DISPATCH from China the other day gave some 
account of avery heavy and destructive rain- 
fall in one of the provinces of the Middle Kingdom. 
It was stated that 10.22 inches were precipitated in 
twenty-four hours, with the result of flooding large 
tracts and doing much damage. What a fall of ten 
inches in twenty-four hours means may be realized 


water per acre, or 60,000 tons to the square mile. Ten 


| inches, therefore, gives 1,000 tons of water to the 


acre, and 600,000 tons to the square mile. Yet the 
Chinese rainfall referred to is by no means in the 
front rank of such occurrences. For instance, Arago 
reports that on October 9, 1827, no less than 30.9 
inches of rain fell in twenty-two hours at Joyeuse. 
That was three times the Chinese precipitation, and 
consequently reached 3,000 tons to the acre and 1,- 
800,000 tons to the square mile. Again,on October 25, 


| 1838, a waterspout broke over Gibraltar, and 30.11 


inches of water fell. This is nearly two-thirds of the 
average annual rainfall of New York. 

No such fall has ever been recorded in England, 
though the rate of it was approached pretty closely 
on August 1, 1846, when 31.2 inches fell in two hours 
in St. Paul’s churchyard. This was a very heavy rain 
for the locality, for at London a fall of more than one 
inch in twenty-four hours is rare. In the west of 
England, however, the precipitation is much more 
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abundant. Thus, on July 14, 1875, in Monmouth- 
shire, 5.36 inches fell in twenty-four hours, and on 
June 30, 1881, at Seathwaite, 4.80 inches fell in the 
same space of time. The average annual rainfall at 
the last named place, indeed, is 154 inches—a record 
not to be matched elsewhere out of the tropics. We 
sometimes think New York has plenty of moisture, 
but Seathwaite beats us almost four to one, and even 
Seathwaite cannot hold a candle—or perhaps we 
should say a raingauge—to some other places. The 
wettest parts of the globe are naturally such as are 
exposed to westerly winds blowing over extensive 
ocean tracts, and depositing their moisture on the 
first coast they meet. Such places are the Khasia 
Hills, in Assam, with Cherraponga, where the annu- 
al rainfall is, according to Scott, 400 inches, and ac- 
cording to Lyman 600 inches. This would give a 
precipitation of 6,000,000 tons to the square mile. It 
represents a body of water, in fact, fifty feet in 
depth. 

There is no such tremendous precipitation in any 
other part of the globe though several places do their 
best to emulate Cherraponga. The Western Ghauts 
of India come next, with Mahabulashma, which has 
a respectable record of 260inches. Next again comes 
Buitenzey, in Java, with 160 inches, and Seathwaite, 
England, runs it close with 154 inches. Bergen, in 
Norway, Sitka, in Alaska, Valdivia, in Southern Chi- 
li, and a place in New Zealand follow, while Maran- 
ham in Brazil holds its own very sturdily. It appears 
that an elevation of about 4,000 feet above the sea 
level affords the most favorable conditions (other 
things being equal) for the heaviest precipitation, for 
that is the height of both Cherraponga and Mahabu- 
lashma. 

In the so-called “cloud-bursts” which occur on 
the Western plains, the precipitation is probably as 
heavy as that ofthe Gibraltar waterspout cited above, 
though no record has we believe yet been obtained 
ofsuch phenomena. It is also somewhat curious that 
though exceptionally severe storms seem at times to 
disturb the record, the result of sixty years of obser- 
vation shows that the annual average in these east- 
ern states remains constant, and that we have neither 
more nor less rainfall on the whole than our grand- 
fathers had. 


VICTOR HUGO ON THE “UNITED STATES 
OF EUROPE.” 


66 TF, four centuries ago, at the period when war 

was made by one district against another, be- 
tween cities, and between provinces, if, I say, some 
one had dared to predict to Lorraine, to Picardy, to 
Normandy, to Brittany, to Auvergne, to Provence, to 
Dauphiny, to Burgundy,‘ A day shall come when 
you will no longer make wars, when you will no 
longer arm men one against the other, when it will 
no longer be said that the Normans are attacking the 
Picards, or that the people of Lorraine are repulsing 
the Burgundians—you will still have many disputes 
to settle, interests to contend for, difficulties to re- 
solve ; but do you know what you will substitute in- 
stead of armed men, instead of cavalry and infantry, 
of cannon, of bayonets, lances, pikes and sword? 











You will select, instead of all this destructive array, 
a small box of wood, which you will term a ballot- 
box, and from which shall issue—what?—an assem- 
bly—an assembly which shall be, as it were, the soul 
of all—a supreme and popular council, which. shall 
decide, judge, resolve everything—which shall make 
the sword fall from every hand, and excite the love 
of justice in every heart—which shall say to each, 
‘Here terminates your right, there commences your 
duty: lay down your arms! Live in peace!’ And 
in that day you will all have one common thought, 
common interest, as common destiny; you will rec- 
ognize each other as children of the same blood, and 
of the same race ; that day you will no longer be hos- 
tile tribes,—you will be a people; you will no longer 
be Burgundy, Normandy, Brittany, or Provence,— 
you will be France! You will no longer make ap- 
peals to war—you will do so to civilization. If, at 
the period I speak of,some one had uttered these 
words, all men of a serious and positive character, all 
prudent and cautious men, all the great politicians of 
the period, would have cried out, ‘What a dreamer! 
What a fantastic dream! How little this pretended 
prophet is acquainted with the human heart! What 
ridiculous folly! what an absurd chimera !’ 

“Yet time has gone on and on, and we find that 
this dream, this folly, this absurdity, has been real- 
ized! And I insist upon this, that the man who 
would have dared to utter so sublime a prophecy 
would have been pronounced a madman for having 
dared to pry into the designs of the Deity. Well, 
then, a day will also come when war will appear as 
absurd, and be as impossible between Paris and Lon- 
don, between St. Petersburg and Berlin, between Vi- 
enna and Turin, as it would be now between Boston 
and Philadelphia. A day will come when France, 
Russia, Italy, England, Germany, will all, without 
losing their distinctive qualities and glorious individ- 
uality, be blended into a superior unity, and consti- 
tute an European fraternity, just as Normandy, Brit- 
tany, Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, have been blended 
into France. A day will come when bullets and 
bomb-shells will be replaced by votes, by the suffrage, 
by the venerable arbitration of a great Sovereign 
Senate, which will be to Europe what the Parliament 
is to England, what the Diet isto Germany, what 
the Legislative Assembly is to France. A day will 
come when those two immense groups, the United 
States of America and the Unirep Srares or Evrops, 
shall be seen placed in presence of each other, ex- 
tending the hand of fellowship across the ocean, ex- 
changing their produce, their industry, their arts, 
their genius, clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, 
improving creation under the eye of the Creator, and 
uniting, for the good of all, the power of God and the 
fraternity of men.” 

CURRENT EVENTS. 

A TERRIBLE tornado struck the town of Washington 
Court House, in Fayette county, Ohio, about eight o’clock 
on 3rd day evening, the 3d inst. Forty stores, three 


| churches, four railway depots and over two hundred dwell- 


ings were destroyed. Five persons were killed and about 
300 injured, four perhaps fatally. The loss on property is 

















estimated at $1,000,000. Damage was done in other places 
in Ohio, houses being unroofed or destroyed and persons in- 
jured. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has appointed Moses A. Hop- 
kins, of North Carolina, to be Minister to Liberia. Heis a 
Presbyterian minister, and was born aslave. He graduated 
successfully from the Lincoln University in this state and 
the Theological Seminary at Auburn, N. Y. 


THE registration of female voters for the coming city 
election in Boston closed on the 15th inst. The number is 
1843, against 271 in 1884. 


Tue National Prison Association will meet in Detroit 
on October 17th, and continue in session until October 21st. 
Ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes is President of the Asso- 
ciation. 

SATISFACTORY reports are given concerning the corn 
crop in the West and Northwest. It is now believed to be 
out of danger from frost. The Ohio yield is said to be the 
largest since 1878. . 


Tuer Canadian insurgent, Louis Riel, has been respited, 
to await the decision of his case by the Privy Council of 
Great Britain. 


THE New York Board of Health is arranging to furnish 
vaccine virus for the purpose of vaccinating all the people 
living along the Canadian border. 


TueE “ Novelties Exhibition,” in this city, under the di- 
rection of the Franklin Institute, was opened on the 15th 
instant, at noon. There isa great variety of articles, chiefly 
mechanical inventions, shown. It will continue until the 
close of Tenth month. 

Emory A. STORRS, a prominent lawyer of Chicago, died 
suddenly on the 12th, aged 50. 


MANY removals and appointments continue to be made 
daily by the Post-Office authorities. The postmasters in 
places where the pay is any object are being generally 
displaced. u 

SMALL-POx continues in Montreal. There were 56 new 
cases and 27 deaths on the 14th inst. It is said that only 
about one-half the cases are reported. 


A TELEGRAM from St. Petersburg on the 9th inst. states : 
The settlement of the Russo-Afghan question will be speedi- 
ly embodied ina protocol defining the main points of the 
frontier. The Afghan Frontier Commission will then de- 
limit the boundary line in detail. Russia has abandoned 
her claim to the whole of Zulfikar Pass proper. Merutchak 
is also left to the Afghans. The frontier line will run east- 
ward to Kodjasaleh, on the basis of the agreement of 1883. 


No doubt remains but thata terrible famine is impending 
in India. The crops in the Deccan have all failed for want 
of rain, while in Bengal the crops are ruined by an excess 
of rain and floods. 


A CHINESE loan of $40,000,000 has been negotiated at 
Paris and Berlin for the construction ofa railroad from 
Taku to Tungchow, 12 miles south of Pekin. A Manches- 
ter firm has received the contract for building the road. 


Letrers from China represent that France lost 15,000 
men in the Tonquin campaign, and that her losses in money, 
including the cost of building forts, hospitals and frontier 
defences were £43,000,000, while China’s losses were 100,000 
men and £38,000,000. 

CHOLERA is diminishing in Spain. 
new cases and 371 deaths on the 14th inst. 
the disease is reported, however, from the south of France. 

Mail advices from Japan report the cholera very seri- 
ously prevailing in that country. At Nagasaki, between 


There were 1075 
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8th mo. 24th and 9th mo. ist there were over 300 cases and 
150 deaths. It was reported at Yokohama that the U. §., 
steamer Ossipee had arrived at Kebe from Nagasaki, with 
twelve cases of cholera on board, and that three deaths had 
occurred while the vessel was en route from Nagasaki. 

A DISPATCH from London on the 15th inst., says: A 
Mormon conference was held in this city to-day. Dele- 
gates were present from Norway, Sweden, Holland and 
Germany. President Penrose, of Salt Lake City, in an 
address, boasted that Mormonism was spreading in England 
Scotland and Wales, but admitted that small results were 
being met with in Ireland. He said that there were six 
Mormon meeting-houses in London, and several thousand 
converts, and that two yearsago last January 1200 Mormon 
emigrants had been sent to lowa and Utah. He predicted 
the defeat of the United States Government in its efforts to 
suppress polygamy. 

NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The Electric Railroad at Cleveland has been running 
for a year, and is reported to be successful. A conduit is 
used through which the metal wires or conductors of elec- 
tricity arerun. The company owning the patents under 
which the road is constructed, publish a table of compara- 
sive cost, in which electricity is made to appear much 
cheaper than either horse power or cables for running 
streets railways. 

—A recent letter to the Standard newspaper, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., from Dr. Samuel M. Hopkins, principal pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary at Auburn, (Presbyte- 
rian), contains the following paragraph of interest: 

“There are so many people extant, probably some thous- 
ands, who can distinctly remember that when they were 
children their grandmother told them that her grand aunt’s 
second cousin once heard with her own ears a certain Pres- 
byterian minister affirm that ‘hell is paved with the bones 
of children not a span long,’ that Ithink it is worth while 
to save myself from being quoted to the same effect, as Iam 
informed I have been. It happened to me a few weeks 
since, upon a very sudden call, to preach one Sunday in the 
pulpit of the Fourth Presbyterian church in Syracuse. 

Among other things I observed that while John 
Calvin, in accordance with the theology of the Church of 
Rome in which he had been educated, and in common with 
the almost universally accepted doctrine of the times, be- 
lieved that original sin was itself damning, and involved 
the eternal perdition of all who died in infancy, not being 
the ‘elect,’ the ‘ Reformed’ or Calvinistic church has long 
since discarded that dogma, and now, with or without script- 
ural evidence, absolutely believes in the salvation of all 
those, whether in Christian or in heathen lands, who die 
burdened with no other ‘guilt’ than that derived from 
Adam. In this view, the preacher expressed his entire 
concurrence. I beg to assure you, Mr. Editor, that I do 
not believe in ‘infant damnation’ and that in the course of 
rather a long life I never met with anybody, nor credibly 
heard of anybody, outside the Romish church, who did.” 

—Preparations for the unveiling of the bust of Elizabeth 
Fry, at Providence school, R. I., have been made, and the 
date for it will shortly be announced. The bust will be 
placed in an alcove opposite that of John Bright, a portrait 
of Whittier hanging between. It is of Carrara marble, and 
rests upon a pedestal of Tennessee marble, a Corinthian 
shaft about four feet high. A Providence newspaper says: 
“The typical Quaker cap of the period, a sort of bonnet of 
linen, the counterpart of that which Mrs. Fry isrepresented 
as wearing in all the paintings made of her, is worn, and 
from under its front the hair shows, the locks smoothed 
back, not evenly and perfectly smooth, butas if they had 
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strayed over the forehead and a touch of the hand had parted 
them again to either side. The bonnet is tied under the 
chin. Over the shoulders and about the breast is drawn a 
Quaker shawl, the space between which is filled with asilk 
handkerchief. On the face the sculptor has shown his won- 
derful abilities, and carved as it was under the eye of Rich- 
mond, the artist who painted Mrs. Fry’s portrait, and as 
satisfactory as it is known to be to those who knew her 
best, it is unquestionably an almost perfect reproduction in 
marble, and as showing the highest skill of the sculptor’s 
art it is in every way equal to the beautiful work done on 
the John Bright bust, both on the face and on the distin- 
guishing texture of the several articles of raiment. The 
model for the cap was one that belonged to John Bright’s 
mother, and his sister wore the cap to give the sculptor his 
required sittings.” 

—Details of the destruction in Canton, China, and its 
vicinity by the great rain storm there in June have been re- 
ceived. The flood was the most serious which has visited 
Canton in thirty years. More than 10,000 persons lost their 
lives, and a far greater number are left alone in starving 
condition. Entire villages were ingulfed, and the rice and 
silk crops in the vicinity were almost ruined. The price 
of rice has been raised 18 per cent. 


—The census of New Mexico, just completed and filed 
at the Interior Department, shows a population of 131,895, 
against 119,505, in 1880. 

—tThe architect of the Philadelphia City Hall, John Mc- 
Arthur, Jr., reports to the Public Buildings Commission 
that the stone work of the tower has reached the height 
of 235 feet, and he recommends the erection of an elevator 


in the tower for the use of workmen, inspectors and vis- | 


itors. 


—The Philadelphia Press of 8th mo. 25th, in giving | 








an account of a pic-nic held at Lakeside Park, N. J., recent- | 


ly by two hundred Chinamen connected with several of the 
city Sabbath schools says: ‘There was nota drop of liquor 
to be had on the grounds, and there was none asked for. 
There was none brought in bottles. There was not a fight, 
nor theshadowy simulacrum of a fight. There was not an 
ill-tempered word spoken in English or Chinese. The 
Chinamen were like children, only they made no noise nor 
encroached in any other way upon the rights of others. 
If Philadelphia had been scraped for 200 clean, quiet, well- 
behaved, according to their lights, gentlemanly youths and 
men, a better selection could not have been made than the 
200 Chinamen. For good behavior there never was such a 
pic-nic before in a suburban park.” 

—aAt the third annual reunion, held last month, of the de- 
scendants of Rebecca Nourse, one of the victims of the, 
Salem witchcraft trials, a monument was erected, for which 
John G. Whittier wrote the following inscription : 

Oh, Christian martyr, who for truth could die 
When all about thee owned the hideous lie, 
The world redeemed from superstition’s sway, 
Is breathing freer, for thy sake to-day. 

—The State census of Wisconsin, just completed, shows 
a population of 1,563,930, a gain since 1880 of 21 per cent. 
The principal gain is in the northern part of the State 
where new lumber districts have been opened. 


—The Commissioners of Emigration of the State of New 
York have reported to the Treasury Department that dur- 
ing 1884 there arrived at the port of New York, 330,030 im- 
migrants, all of whom were examined by the Board. On 
such examinations 1144 persons were found to be either 
convicts, lunatics, idiots, or persons unable to take care of 
themselves without becoming public charges, and were re- 
turned to the countries whence they came. 


—_— . 
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| Says: 
| of the thirty-three survivors of those who attended the 


| who, at the shoemaker’s bench, 


—A despatch from Haverhill, Mass., on the 10th inst., 
“The poet John G, Whittier, met here to-day most 


Haverhill Academy from 1827 to 1830, when he too, was a 
pupil. There were letters from Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and others. The most interesting was sent by Miss Are- 
thusa Hall, who is 80 years old, She was one of Whittier’s 
teachers, and she thus expressed herself : 

“T remember Mr. Whittier well as he was then, having 
enjoyed few opportunities for academic culture, and whom 
Mr. Duncan introduced to my attention as a young man 
often hammered out 
verses. I recollect the assiduity with which he was re- 
ported to study, and I have vividly pictured in my memo- 
ry his appearance at a public examination in quite an em- 
barrassed attitude, undergoing the well-sustained ordeal. 
From that time I followed his literary career with interest, 
imbued, as it was, with the noblest principles of humanity 
no less than+ with the deopest peetic feeling. Only a few 
days since I reread, with intense delight summer though it 
was, his “ Snow-Bound ” picturing in many points my own 
early experience. 

A poem by J. G. W., written for the occasion was read. 
It is printed elsewhere in this issue. 

—The receipts of the State reservation at Niagara have 
thus far been $5231. The visitors have increased very much 
since the park was made free. An elevator is to be erected 
on Goat Island, near the Cave of the Winds. 


NOTICES. 
*,* Quarterly and other meetings in the Ninth"month 
will occur as follows: 
26th. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
29th. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond, Indiana, 
- Canada, H. Y. M., Yonge St., Ontario. 





*,* First-Day School Unions in Ninth month, as follows: 
26th. Bucks, Pa. 
26th. Haddonfield, N. J. 





*,* Circular Meetings in Ninth month, as follows: 
27th. Warrington, Pa. 





*.* The Bucks County Branch of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Temperance, and the Quarterly Meeting’s 
committee on the same subject, will hold a general meeting 
in the interest of the cause in the meeting-house at Lang- 
horne, on First-day, Ninth month 20th, 1885, at 2.30 P. M. 

On behalf of Committee, 

H. R. FLoweErs, Clerk. 





*,.* A Temperance Conference under care of Committee 
of Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at West Grove 
meeting-house, on First-day, the 20th instant, to commence 


| at 2o’clock. All are invited. 





E. M. P. 





*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at 
Haddonfield on Seventh day, the 26th of 9th mo., commen- 
cmg at 10 A.M. All interested Friends are cordially in- 
vited. 

MARTHA C, DE Cou, 


ALICE ROBERTS. j CLERKS. 





*,.* The “ Lesson Leaves” prepared by direction of the 
First-Day School General Conference are now ready for dis- 
tribution, and will be sent free of cost toall superintendents 
of First-Day Schools whose addresses have been received. 
If any have been omitted, or not fully supplied, please ad- 
dress, at once, L. H. Hall, Box 97, West Chester, Pa. 





*.* The Sub-Committee of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the meetings of Abingion Quarter, expect to 
attend Schuylkill meeting, on First-day morning, the 20th 
instant, and Providence meeting, (Montgomery county), 
near Phenixville, at 24 in the afternoon of the same day. 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Pusadelphin. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - - - - $1,000,000 | PAID-UP CAPITAL, - - : - $500,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual ap rim. Executes trusts of every 
description known to the law. All trust assets kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per 
annum. Wills kept in Vaults without charge. Bonds, Stocks and other valuables taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Bron- 
zes, etc., aa t in Fire-Proof Vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 

LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice-President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT- 
TERSON, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS.—James Long, Alfred S. Gillett, Dr. Charles P. Turner, Willian S. Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R. 
Patton, John G. Reading, James 8S. Martin, D. Hayes A gnew, M. D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. Engel, Jacob Na’ lor, 
Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, Philadelphia ; Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, ~ a , Fa: J. Simp- 
son Africa, Huntingdon; Henry S. Eckert, Reading; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown ; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown ; onaghan, West 
Chester : Charles . Cooper, Allentown. 





This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
IONS. par ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, ‘Secretary. 
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2045 Market St., “Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
4 1am in communication with all 
y the —- implement buil- 
ders in the U. § 
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C. G. BLATCHLEY, UNDERTAKER, 


MANUFACTURER, 
308 MARKET ST., Philadelphia. 
®@ For sale by the best houses in tho trate, a 


ROBERT KELSO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 


The best, most durable and com- 
fortable SPRING MATTREsS in use. 
Made to suit any bedstead. 








No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 






fice, 1200 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
A LEADING SCHOOL oF Business Sciences. 
OCCUPIES TWO COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS. 
2 Pace allthe zest. Students may commence at any time. 
aculty of 19 in nstructors and lecturers, Superior facilities 
——— young men and women aa the oe? Soto and 
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current business p' successful 
conduct of private and publi mtairee - for! iltestraned cir- 
Gulare, THOS. J - PRICKETT, PRINCIPAL. 


| WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


| The largest, best, and most productive Earl Blackberry, 8h in- 
| ches around, from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 
Hair Mattresses, Cotton Iron and Brass Bedsteads, | i —————— 


d > | we . 
Feather Beds’ Piliows S| Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. 100,000 Peach Trees, 
The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable | Strawberries, Grapes, 
EVAPORATORS, |S Blackberries, etc., ete. 
$3 50 $6 $40 SEND For ! CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 
. . . . CIRCULAR 


Eastern Mfz. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. | WM. PARRY, PARR PARRY P.O.,N. J. 
























LypiA A. Murpry, 
Plain and Fancy Milliner. 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 Franklin St., 2 doors bel. Green, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
UNDERTAKER, 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





DURING THE HEATED TERM. 


Keep the blood cool and brain clear by the use of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


It corrects acidity of the stomach, moves the bowels without grip- 

ing or , allays Fevers, reduces temperature and purifies the 

blood. Is pleasant to take, easy to carry, and always reliable. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS 





8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





_NO 





| St.) Seventh Day, 9th mo. 26th, 1885, from 2 to 10 P. M. 
| are invited to bring their children. 





2212 Wallace Street. | 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Our Healthful Home. 


INVALIDS can enter this pleasantly situated Sanatoriom at any 
time for treatment. Our accommodations are first-class. We 
have soft spring water, dry, invigorating air, fine walks and 
drives, with the advantages of both — and country. 

Dr. A. SMITH is very successful in healing the sick, with his 
comprehensive system of medical treatment. Invalids cannot find 
a better home. Terms reasonable: send for circulars. Address, 
A. SMITH, M. D., 

OuR HEALTHFUL HomME, Reading, Pa. 


IA WN SOCIABLE AT FRIEND'S HOME FOR 

children, 4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, (Near Forty- 
First and Lancaster Ave., between Fairmount Ave. and Brown 
Parents 
SUPPER, ICE CREAM AND 
REFRESHMENTS. Market Street Cars pass within half a square ; 
the Walnut Street, Arch and Vine Street Cars, within one and 
one-half squares of the Home. Leave Girard Avenue Cars at 
40th St. NOTE.—The Fourth Annual Meeting of the patrons and 
friends of the Home will be held at Girard Ave. and 17th St. 
Meeting House, 5th Day, 10th Mo. Ist, 1885, at8 P. M. 

ALL ARE INVITED. 


JOSEPH L. JONES, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
OFFICE: 608 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SE 


Special Attention given to Serving Families. 


WHAT $5.00 WILL BUY. 


Ir $5.(0 is sent us, either by Registered Letter, Postal Note, Bank 
Check, or Post-Office Order, we will send any one of the following 
orders :—Order No. 1; We will send 6 pounds of good Black, Green 
Japan or Mixed Tea, and 18 pounds of good mild or strong 

Coffee. Order No. 2; We will send pounds of good mild, or 
strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 3; We will send 5 pounds of real 
good Black, Green, Ja’ or Mixed Tea, and 15 pounds of fine 
mild or strong Coffee. Order No. 4; We will send 25 
pounds of real good mild or strong roasted Coffee. Persons may 
club together and get one of these urders, and we will divide it to 
suit the club, sen it all to one address. To those who wish to 
purchase in larger quantities, we will sell at a still further reduc- 
tion. The Tea and Coffee will be securely ked and sent by ex- 
press or freight, whichever is ordered. ples of any of the 
above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In ordering, 
please state whether Order No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 is desired. Call on or 


dress, 
WM. INGRAM & SON, TEA DEALERS, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed.— 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NO. 2030 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





